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Dear Fellow Pennsylvanians: 

Throughout Amencan^history^ public education has been the cor- 
nerstone of our devetepmcnt as a nation. Public education is woven so 
tightly into the fabric of our lives^ our eco,noiny and our society, that it* 
is impossible to infjagtne what this country might be today had its founders 
not insisted on the right of every child to be schooled at puIjJic expense 
for the public good. P&nnsylYania^ as a pioneer in the development of 
public education^ rightly has enjoyed a place of honor in this great 
tradition. 

' We have arrived at a time^ however^ when such an honor must be 
borne as a challenge* rather than an achievement^ for never has the rela* 
tionship between the quality of education and the quality of our national 
life been more direct^ more compelling^ and ^ore cntical* than it ts today. 

We can see that relationship in the decline of Americans competitive 
edge in the world economy* and in the decUne'of its scores on Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests. We can sec it in the failure of far too many young 
Americans to read at the sixth g^&de level, write a simple sentence cor- 
rectly, Or ^ven make practical use of basic arithmetic. We can see it in 
the millions of dollars spent annually by business, industry and govern* 
ment on remedial instniction programs to bring employees up to Stan* 
dards that should have been reached in public schools in the first B^ace. 

* can see it in studies showing that the average performance of high 
school students on most standardized tests is now lower than it was 25 
years ago, that 23 million American adults cannot pass the simplest test 
of everyday readings writing and comprehension » and that the number 
of remedial mathematics courses in public, (o^i^^m colleges increased 
by 72 pVcent between 1975 and 1980 (now constituting an alarming one* 
quarter of all mathematics courses taught in^ose institutions). 

The National Commission on Bxcellence in Bducation i<le;iUfied the 
seriousness of this problem last spring when it observed that: ''Each genera* 
tion of Americans has outstripped its parents in education. In literacy^ 
^"-^ in economic attainment. For the firSttipiS,in the history of our coun- 



tr>» the educational skiHs C>f one generation will not surpass^ will not equal/ 
will not even appfoacfi, those of their parents." ^ 

The Commission went on to warn that "the educational foundations 
of our society are presently bang eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity 
that threatens our very future as a Nation and aka peopfe." 

Pennsylvania cat^ take some comfort in the fact that we began to con- 
front this tide in. our state long before the commission so eloquently 
described it as such. Over the past five years, white recessionary pressures 
were forcing other stateis to retreat from their established levels of fun- 
ding for education* we actually increased state funding for education in 
Pennsylvania by nearly a third* During the 1983-84 fiscal year* a record 
S3.7 billion, or 47 percent of the state's general fund budget, will be spent 
on education. Teacher salaries in Pennsylvania are well above the national 
average, and rising, and our classroom ratio of pupils to teachers is well 
below the national average, and ''ailing, according to the recent report 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Pennsylvania not only remains one of the leading states in rhe nation 
in its^level of support of education generally, it also supports one of the 
country's most effective programs of special education, with $237 million 
m fui^ds altocated this year to serve more than 240,000 very ^special'' 
children. Our special education funding alone has increased by more than 
87 percent over the pasr/ive years. 

Meanwhile, more than 78 percent of the students who entered high 
^hool in Pennsylvania in ]978 graduated four years later, the I2th highest 
graduation rate an^g^g the states and a rate conjidefably higher than the 
national average of 72 percent. * 

We also have assumed a leadership role in the introduction of com- 
puters and other forms of technology in our classrooms, with an estimated 
11,000 microcomputers already installed. We appropriated $300,000 in 
state funds this^year to upgrade mathematics and science instruction in 
our schools; we formed a "Task Force on Mathemat ics arfd Science In- 
struction'* to coordinate this effort, and we have -initiated a tuition 
assistance program for academically talented students who enroll m 
mathematics and science programs. Toour highly respected **Governor's 
School for the Arts,*' we have added our new "Governor's School for 
the Sciences,*' and we are developing plans for a third such institution 
for academically -talented students in the social sciences. 

Wc have created a new State System of Higher Education; making 
'it po.ssjble to pursue greater academic excellence in our public univer<;ities; 
we are one of only eight states which require that foreign language course<; 
be offered in high school, w^, haveWabli.shed the Ben Franklin Partner- 
ship, a consortiun> of business, science, governmental and educrittonal 
resources which is helping to put us on the "cutting edge'* of the advanc- 
ed technology revolution; we have appointed a "Task i^orce on Teacher 



Prepitraiion" and a '*Task Force on Teache/Certification" to examine 
'and recommend improvemem-: in oftr certification process anJ ^lartJar^^i, 
and we have challenged staff and parents in out more than 3^500 b^-hooh 
to take a long, deep and fearless look at ho\v well t^cy ,are fulfilling their 
own obligations to th; next generation, of Pcqns>lvani4ii^» and to make 
any improvefmcnts neccssar>', ^ 
' We doj indeed, appear to be ahead of many other ^taicj^ in fundings 
updating and expanding our system of public ediHation. 

The fact reinainSj however, that if mediocrity has become as pervasive 
as it is reported to be in classrooms across America toda>* it dearly 
th.catens Pennsylvania's ov^n great heritage^ not only Jn educational ex- 
cellence, but in economic^ cultural and technological leadership d:> vvell. 

We can see signs ofthis threat in*th^ drift away from such basicstudies 
as .Science, co"nposii,ion and mathematics in Pennsylvania das5ioom:>» m 
an excessive emphasis on elective courses^ catering to :>tudent "interest^/" 
as opposed to required courses, respon(?ing to student "needs", in recent 
test Tesu?ts showing Pennsylvania :>tudent:> scoring seven points below the 
national average in mathematics, in the more th Ji 2.6 million Pennsylvania 
adults who are so lacking in basic mathematics and reading slvlli> that thcu 
ability to obtain and hold employment is severelj impaired, in the faa 
that Our mathematics and science leachers, on the average, have been on 
the job for about 15 years, yet most have pursued no addiiional college 
wprk in their subject areas for more than a decade, in a survey :>howing 
that ^9 percent of Pennsylvania's teachers hav^had no training in the use 
of computers; and in the fact that we are one of 35 states that require 
students to take only one high school mathematics course and onelngh 
school science course in order to graduate. 

Our challenge, then, is not merely to "confront the tide" by pump- 
ing more dollars and programs into our existing Pennsylvania system. Out 
challenge, indeed our obligation, is to "turn the tide," with some tun- 
damental reforms In the system itself. -t 

This document was prepared, at my direction, by the State Depart- 
ment oT Education in consultation with the Governor's Office of Policy 
Development, It incorporates a broad spectrum of idea:> suggested to u:> 
b>' various reports, comniissions and studies, inclu'Uing, but not limited 
\o:High School: A Report on Secondary Education in America and The 
Condition of Teaching, both published by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, A Natiojt at Risk^ issued by the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education; Action for Excellence, by the 
Task Force on Education for Economic Growth of the Education Com- 
mission of the States, on which I served as a number; the Report of the 
Twentieth CentUfy Fund Task Force on Federal Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Policy, by the Twentietl) Century*Fund; Educating, 
Americans for the 2ht Century^, by the National Sciejjce BoardU Com- 
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mission on Precollege Education in Mathematics^ Science and lichnology; 
and What tVe Exp^ctt a statement on preparing for college issued by the 
de^ns of 12 Pennsylvania colleges. It also dra^^s heavily on the observa- 
tions and advice of school super intendents» school'board members, prin - 
cipals, tcachfrs, college and university deans^ intermediate unit executive 
directors^ parents^and other citizens. 

It does not pretend to address all of the problems associated with 
the crisis \ve see in education today. 1 have directed its authors* in fact* 
to similarly examine our needs in such critical areas as vocatiot^al^uca- 
tiOUt the funding of basic and higher education, ^nd ihe eradication of 
adult illiteracy, and to recommend additions to the agenda whenever 
appropriate. 

This dbcument docs reflect, however, not only my view» but that of^ 
growing number^ of concerned Pennsylvamans, that wc must move quickly 
to adopt and enforce tough new.standard&Telatingto ^^hat is being taught 
in Pennsylvania schools^ how well it is being taught J)y^ennsylvania 
teachers^ and how much of it is bein^j learped by Pennsylvania students. 

It shows that we must establish a more demanding^ more structured 
curricuium in our schools^ absolutely insist on competence in the basics, 
and su| stantially raise the standards to which we expect ^ of our students 
to adhere. 

It demonstrates that we must upgrade the skills of those men and 
^^on^en responsible for the instruction of our children and the manage- 
ment of our sctuDols, and that we mu^t attract highly competent newcomers 
to the education profession, insist dn better and continuing ieacher train- 
ing* and provide recognition, rewards and other tncentives for outstJin- 
ding work by our most dedicated educators. 

Finally, it 'forcefully makes the case that we mu^tsbegin to test stu- 
ijent achievement on a regular basis, and in productive rather than punitive 
vtayst that We must provide mandatory^ remedial instruction to those who 
Qeed it; th^n we must^assure that promotion through the grades beco\nes 
a valid measure of progress, instead of a chronologicaT ritual; and that 
we must develop new incentives for high lei^els of student achievement 
in the high school years^ 

Accordingly^ I am today comnutting this Administration to wprk with 
the General Assembl);^ the State Board of Education, our local school 
districts, and educators, parents and taxpayers throughout the Com- 
monwealth in seelting full implementation of the '^Agenda for Excellence'* 
this document describes for our Common^^ealth system of public 
education. ^ 

The tougher graduation and curriculum requirements advanced in this ' 
aget^da, the higher teacher certification ^andards^ the ^^.^rly ^^arnlng'* 
lesting prograpi^ the special remedial instruction^ the re^^ards for outstan- 
ding achievement b> students and educator.^, and various other proposals 



described iil the follow^ pages', can do much to make the lamp of learn^ 
ingint^ennsylvaniatM brightest in ouriand* Surely, the proposed K^om-, 
monwealth investment* which will reach S 100 million annually in this ef* 
fortt is a smali pri^ to pay for.the sodal, cultural and economirdividen^ 
to be realized for present and future generations in Pennsylvania. 

I ^ seeking' not only your support, but your continued advice and 
involvement. Indeed, ! am seeking your active commitment to this entire 
■pr<^^s. * *^ * ^ 

Our goal is nothing less than to counter the rising tide of mediocrity 
with a rising tide of quality in Pennsylvania public schools. Let us move 
swiftly and firmly together now> to do just that. 




I. TURNING THE TIDfi: A Shared ResponsibiUty 

^Achieviitg eXcellenCGin Pennsylvania public Schools is a resjflSisibilily 
wffich must be shared by the Commonwealth and the state's 501 boards, 
of -school directors. 

Tht Commonwealth has a Constitutional responsibility to pro^de 
a "thorough and efficient^' education for every child-in Pennsylvania. 
(During the la?t school >«r, 1,783,969 students were enrolled in public 
Elementary and secondary schools in Pennsylvania.) In order to carry out 
that mandate, iheGenefal Assembly, created 501 fltsjcricts, each governed 
by an elected board of school directors, which make the important day? 
, to-day decisions ^bout staffing and operation of schools withinitheir 
borders.* , » " ^ 

' ^ State and local sharing is also the historic basts for funding public 
education in oux state, with Pennsylvania consistently ranking in the top 
one-quarter of the states in combined local ^d state support for education^ 

Thi^ plan for achieving excell^ce in Pennsylvania schools is based 
on a clear recognition of the.^need for compatible ^d mufiially support 
tiv-e actions ^t both the state alid local lev^els. - . / 

The Commonwealth's primary responsibilities in the quest for Ex- 
cellence fail into three key areas in which the state has the responsibility 
to act, and in which its actions can make a ^gnificant difference in the 
quality of schooling its .students receive. ^ - 

They are: 

s" ^ » ■ 

A. Setting higher curriculum standards and ipore ngorous re- 

• qpirements for high school graduation. ■ , . 

B. Measuring student achievement; supporting and requiring remedi^ 
instruction, particularly in basic skills in the early and middle grades* and 
providing incentives for higher levels of achievement in thf high school 
years. " * ^ ' 

C. Setting higher standards for teacher and administrator prepara- 
tion and certiflcation,,and crearing incentives to attract the best possible 



* Pen[u> tv«Ai^ai the ^:(th IofE^ pub]k stfioolTiyittin in the nation> k corinpastd of. 501 local school 
distrJcis governed hy locally el^t^d* 9 member school boards (exccpt m PhitadeTphia where tha board 
menjbert are appointed bj the max^J, 29 jniermedUte umii which Provide school disirtcti with 
EHary cducaiional Program services. aiJ 8* area vocaitonal technitaJ nhool* offer *<condary 
sludeaii training in skilled and techruca* occitpaiJotu. ^ ^ 
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teachers to Peimsylyania classroom^, make it desirable for then^ to re- 
main there, and inspire ajl professionals to excellence on a day to^ay basis^.. 

It wilt be the locaf school disj^ricts, of course, whicji tiltih^ately cair 
make the new program's propose^ in this plan a succcss/lt would be their 
r^ponsibilityt<^ pro vide thie^dditional required courses^ administer the 
n^w tests, conduct th£ remedial and^centive programs, ^nd adhere ^to 
^ new certification regulation^ I 
. "In addition, there are many other step; which can be taken at the 
schooJdistrict level to improve^ the quality of education, such^ establishing 
a homework policy not merely to increase, but to enrich the time students 
spend learning^ and in forming' parents aiyl students of the skills that are 
necessary to mer college ,i)r to secure and hold a job. 

Although certain key actions are apprt)priatc ^or every local school 
to ta*:e in a joint effort to achieve jcxceliejice iif Pennsylvania schools the 
state should continue to rely on the judgijients of local officials to deter- 
' mine^the best strategy ^orUnsuring excellence, basedon their own unique 
nce^s and resources. * ' , 
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U. TVfSm^G THE TIDE: The CpmmoDwealth Agenda for 
A^eving Excellence in Schools ' ' ■ ' 

A. STRENGTHENING CURRICULlW AND INCREASING 
STANDARDS 

''Each gKfo^ration of /\inerlcans has outstripped its parents in cduca- 
tion^ in literacy* anain economic attaimpent. For the first time in the 
lustory of our counfty» the edut^tional skills of oj% generation will not 
surpass, will not equal, will not even approach, those'Of their parents/' 
— Report of the Natioiial Commission on Excellence in Education, April 
1983* 

' * ***** - . 

. There has been a great deal of dialogue in recent months about the 
ne^ to increase standards, to require more ^curses for high school gradua* 
tion, and to renew an emphasis on basic subjects in school. The fact is 
that the United States moved away from specific and jigorous stan- 
dards ^l Its schools during the pl$t 20 years. Pennsylvania is no exception. 

, Schools have permitted students^ in many cases, to ''do their own 
thing" ^d pi^lc their wa>^ough a divei]^e array of ^ectives. It^appears 
that int^est has boen emphasized over need. f \ 

State curricuimn requtreipents have done^litde to counter ttiis trend. 
As is true in most stjites, Pennsylvania's approach to curriculur]i regula- 
tiotLhistorically has been one of setting minimum standards which have 
b^m^^ effect, the lowest common denominator for strhool programs. 
T^Stff^y^ yel the foundation upon which local school officials could 
fiJJwt to ^iiild either elaborate* programs of study, or modest course offer^ 
ings more in line with thex inimum "recjuired/* 
^ In addition, minimum graduation requirements set by the state* rather 
than maximum use of learning opportunities available* increasingly have 
become the standard used by studems in their selection ofUIgh sclio<>l 
course?. Under current regulations, for example,. Pennsylvania \% one of 
35 states where high school students are required to take only one 
matbem^cs and one science course in order to graduate. Many students 
elect to lake mpre, bjit a large number do not. Alarmingly, the one 
mathematics course selected often is a minimal general mathematics course 



having ftothing to do with rfgebra^ geometry or other high sehool level 
0rcDllegeT>rep3ratory mathe matic bjects. 

AccordiM to a recent national report^ theJ)*oponion of students tak- 
' ing a gt^ner^^hoot progranf (^nsisting of b^tc» stripped-dOwn courses 
whicTi jna^ lead nqwhere^ as opno^d tQ a coltege pr eparatory > business 
or vocationaT program^ has increased from 12 to t^l percent since 1964. 

Only 31 percent of the natio0?s recent high school graduates com- 
pleted intermediate algebra^ and only six percent of all students completed 
^calculusri^ schools w^here it was offered. 

While more students are remaining in school* the quality and quan- 
tity of- their education is aot wh^t ij^ouM be/Clearly» Penni^ylvania is 
pa^ng aprice for'that. f ' * j ^ * . , 

More than 2.6 million Pennsylvania adults are so lacking in basic 
I mathematics and reading skills thaf their ability to get ^r hold a job is 
. severely impaired. ^ ^ ^ 

Nationally^ Scholastic Aptitude results have been declining for 
'-^^ ^ the past two decades. ^ennsylvania*sjtest results for !982-83 show that 
while its students score* at the national average in verbal tests^ their 
\ ^ mathematics score vm seven points below the Rational average, 
^ Nearly one-fourt)i of the mathematics courses offeredrin the nation*s 

^ " colleges last l^car were remedial. t ^ 

^ All segments of society feel the tjffect of problems in our schools. 

For soine tinier' busihes&^and industry have been reporting t63t too many 
graduates caimot write clear senten^es^ err understand what they read» and 
that they have poor ^ytical skills* / 
■ " 3ubst^lid\ amounts of money are speiit each year by private com- 
panies; colleges and public agencies on remedial programs for new 
^ employees* students* and recruits who Jack competence in important basic 
areas. X^^e Armed Forces* for example* spend $6 miliioi^ annually on 
' remedial reading programs because oneof every three recruits reads belpw 
the seventh g^^de level. jThe Navy alone spends another $5 miljiou to 
' rewrite manuals in language simple enough for its raTuhs to understand. 
* Unfortunately* this may be only the tip of the iceberg. ^ 

It is tune to slop draining tne scarce fmanctal resources of business* 
industty^ and government merely to reach standards which should have 
been re^ohed in public schools in the first place/ 

It is time to pay serious attention to a basic finduig of ed\jcational 
research: student performance increases when thefe ace clear, consistent 
standards that^ demand the best of every student .\ 

More must be demanded of all students today*Y Pennsylvania is to 
receive the social* economic and cultural dividends h will need from them 
- tomorrow. > , * - 

The Pennsylvania school purr iculum must be reformed now» so that 
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it provides the basic skills and genuine academic training students must 
have in order to enter the wprk world of tomorrow or to continue their 
education beyond high school. 

In July of this year* the State Board of Education gave pr^iminary 
approval to ^ new set of curriculum refj^ulations which would do three 
things: (]) include the 9th ^rade curriculum* along with those of the iOth 
through 12th grades* in establishing new requirements for high school 
^ graduat]on;(2)inCTease the total graduation credit requirements from 13 
credits over three years of study to 21 credits over four years of study; 
and (3) place a particular emphasis on mathematics and science by tripl- 
ing total graduation requirements in these two subject arsas. 

Specifically* the new requirements for graduation would call for each 
student to earn: fom credits in English (up from three under cunent regula- 
tions); th 'ee credits in mathematics (up from one); three credits in science 
(up from one); three in social studies (up from two); two in arts and 
humanities (where there are now no graduation requirements); one in 
health and physical education (the same as under current regulations); and 
Rve courses approved as graduation requirements, by the school district 
(as is currently the case). 

It is estimated that these increased requirements* when fully im- 
plemented in every school district* will increase the cost of instruction by 
%40 million a year. Additional state funds should be sought to cover this 
cost. 

* 

Curriculum standards are the heart of the state*s responsibili-^ 
ty for aivsurjng quality education. It is reconunelfided that the 
State Board of Education give final approval to these regula- 
tions as quickly as possible* after meeting the Commonwealth's 
procedures for regulatory review and publication. The new 
regulations should begin to take effect in all Pennsylvania 
school districts no later than the fall of 1985. School districts 
should implement the new standards before that time whenever 
possible. 

It is further recommended that«the Governor seek funds to 
cover costs associated with increased requirements* starting 
with his 1984-85 budget request. 

The Deportment of Education estimates that about Qne-third of Penn- 
sylvania's school districts already are meeting the increased requirements 
contained in the new curriculum regulations. Many others are consider* 
ing school board action to implement the regulations locally before they 
beccmie a state requirement. This hcsd initiative to raise academic stan- 
dards is commendable and demonstrates that many locSI schools are 
already taking steps to achieve excellence. 
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B. INCREASING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 



The second primary responsibility for the Coraiponw ealth in achiev- 
ing excellence id its schools is to adopt measures of student av:hie\ement 
which encourage competence in basic skills as well as provide incentives 
for stydents to go beyond "required minimums'* to attdin higher levels 
of personal achievement. 

By nowt the disturbing national statistic is well-known that 13 per- 
cent of the nation*s 17-year-oldSj the gronp that should be graduating from 
high school with a high level of enthusiasm and a thirst for learning and 
life experience, cannot read at the 6th grade level. This statistic has become 
a symbol of failure in the public schools^ a dramatic indicator that too 
many students are not achieving in school what they are expected to 
achieve. . 

This group of students is cause for gennine concern and concerted 
action. 

The 13 pc^cei^ of the nation^s 17-year olds who have failed to ac- 
quire evea the most basic slcills^ however^ are only part of the problem 
withstu^^t achievement. How many of the other 87 percent h^ve reach- 
ed theji" potential? How many» instead, merely graduated fromhigh school 
with piinimum achievement and only ia^i^^c/ory performance? Ho^^ many 
either ignored, were allowed to reject^ or did not. even hear the call to 
excellence? 

Three- fourths of the states have turned to competency tests as a \^ay 
to measure student achievement and prod performance levels up^^ard. 
Some states have started issuing dual diplomas--one \ ersion for students 
who have passed the tests and another for those who have not. Others 
have stopped giving diplomas at all to students fail to reach minimum 
levels of proficiency. 

Many of these testing programs take a simplistic approach to a com- 
plex problem. Some even focus on a single purpose, determining \^ho 
should graduate and who should not. 

There seems to be very limited value in 1 1th or I2th grade minimum 
competency tests which do no more than separate the vast majority of 
students from a very small percentage of students who^ despite repeated 
efforts by teachers, administrators and parents^ have failed to achieve a 
6th grade level of competence in reading and mathematics by the senior 
• year. 

It is felt» on the contrary, that testing programs in Pennsylvania must 
be constructive and designed to increase student achievement^ not to deter- 
mine that after 12 years of schoolings a fe\^ students still have difficulty 
with basic skills. The more effective time to do this is in the early and 
middle grades. Using such an ^^early \^arning system/' problems v.an be 
identified in time to help students, not Only master the basic skills^ but 



successfully complete their education ^ith superior, not minimum, 
achievements. A decrease in Pennsylvania's pupil-teacher ratio, as cited 
m the Carnegie Report, indicates that the size of the average class in Penn- 
sylvania schools is now smaller than the national average. This should 
make ii possible to pro\ide more individualized attention for students who 
require extra help to master the basic skills. 

Therefore, it is believed that a program of individual student achieve 
ment testing tn Penns>ha'^ia should be conducted at two le\eh. The first 
level would measure and develop basic skill competence in students *^hile 
they are in the elemental^ and iniudle grades. The second Ic^ el would pro- 
vide incentives for greater academic achievement by, students in high 
school. 

Testing for Essential learning and literacy Skills (T^US) 

The testing program proposed for the early and middle grades— to 
be known as Testing for Essential Learning and Literacy Skills^ or 
TELLS— would test students in grades 3, 5^ and 8 in every school in the 
Commonwealth, every year. Each student's achievement on TELLS would 
be comp^ed with an acceptable level of competence in reading and 
mathematics for students at that grade level— a process truly useful for 
what it tells about progress made^ and yet to be made, in Pennsylvania 
schools. 

A student whose performance falls below that level would be required 
to enroll in rencdiat programs funded by the Common^yealth and eon- 
ducted by the school district, in addition to the regular school program. 
The remedial assistance would be continued until the school determine^ 
that the student's skills have improved to an adequate level. 

TELLS would become, therefore, the "^arly warning system" used 
to spot students whose development i .-ading and mathematics skills is 
deficient. Deficiency 6n these tests vvould trigger state-mandated, state- 
funded remedial programs designed to bring the skill levels of those 
students t'o a par with other students^ in their grades. 

^n estimated $56 million Vould be required each year to fund remedial 
instruction programs for all Commonwealth students ^^ hose performance 
falls below an acceptable level, h is proposed that funds be distributed 
to school districts based on the number of students in eacK district who 
show deficiencies and, therefore, require remedial help. 

It is recommended that the State Board of Education adopt 
regulations which will implement a Pennsylvania Testing for 
Essential Learning and Literacy Skills (TELLS) program and 
mandate remedial programs, in addition to the regular school 
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program, for all students" whose performance op T^LLS'testi 
is deficient, ^ 

It is recommended that the Governor direct the Department 
of Education to begin work immediately on the development 
of test instruments so that the TELLS and remedial mstnic- 
tiori [^grams can begin )o be phased in during the 1984-85 
school year. " 

It is further rcgommended that the Governor seek funds for 
rhis rdtnedial assistance beginning with his 1984-S5 budget re- 
quest to the Legislature. 

Pennsylvania Honors Program ^ 

Students have a responsibility to acquire basic skills dunng the elemen- 
tary and middle grades^ and school districts and the state have a respon- 
sibility to support them in that effort. 

In high school^ however, the focus must become more ambitious and 
far-reaching, and expectations much fiigher than now seems to be the case. 
Society cannot justify billing bdrd-pressed taxpayers for 12 years of school- 
ing for each child with only the guarantee of 6th grade competence a^^a 
return on its investihent. The point at ^vhich development of basic skills 
must share the stag^ witK creativity , growth, and ^n expansion o^ itudentsl 
minds» comes during the high school years. 

Pennsylvania recognized this 11 years ago, when the Governor's 
School for the Arts^ at Bucknell University^ opened its doors for the first 
time to the state's most artistically talented high school sophomores and 
juniors. Last year» this kind of commitment to high achievement was 
broadened when the Govemor^s School for rhe Sciences opened its dodrs 
at Carn«'^e-Me!l0n University to the staters must promising future scien- 
tistSv Work has begun to expand that school, and plans for a third pro-* 
gram» focusing on social sciencles, are being dcvebped^ 

The programs in place have been highly successful and widely acdahn-* 
ed. Since their inception, they have stimulated and nudged more than 3»000 
of Pennsylvania's brightest and most promising young people a little closer 
to their personal best. 

Consequently, the testing program now proposed for high school 
students reflects a desire to stimulate students at that level to grv^vv to their 
ultimate potential, rather than constrict their performance by continuing 
to emphasize minimum compelen'^e. 

The Pennsylvania Honors Program can provide an opportunity for 
alt high school semors to take a rigorous test to measure their academic 
achievements. The statewide test, \o be developed by the Department of 
Education, would be based on a demanding, four-year currit.alum of 
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academic courses. Loca* school districts would be encouraged to provide 
high school students v^ith the courses needed to ouccessfaIl> pass the 
Honors test. ^ 

Those students who meet or exceed a predo^rmined score on the lest 
\^ould rcceKc a special Honors Diploma, recogiH^ijg^eir high academic 
achievement. In addition, the top one pel cent of all students passing the 
test each >ear would receive a state Honors Scholarship of SI, 000 lo be 
applied to the cost of continuing their education beyond high school. It 
is estimated that the annual cost of this pr >gram \;ould be $1 .4 million 
beginning in 1987-88/ 

it is expected that the Honors Program would provide the incentive 
for many more students, who may now be mming only minimum re- 
quirements for graduation, to develop more ftAly their potentiay)> tak- 
ing the rigorous academic curriculum necessary for successful performance 
on the Honors test. ^ 

It is recommended that the State Board of Bducation adopt 
regulations implementing the Pennsylvania Honors Program, 
and that the Department of Bducation be directed to begin 
work immediately on the development of a rigorous Honors 
test which would be given for the first time tn ^987-^88 when 
this year's 8th graders have had an opportuitiity to prepare 
themselves for this challenge and have reached their senior year 
of high school 

At that time, it is further recomm^ded that funding for this 
program be nought, from the General Assembly. 



C IMPROVING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 

"When asked what they consider the irig^edfents of a good school, 

parcnu most often say competent teachers who are dedicated and \^ho 

care about the students. Qualit> administrators was the second most o ften 

cited ingredient/* - Citizen Survey by the Pennsylvania Department of 

Bducation on what makes a good school^ 1980. 

* 

* 

» » * 

Euucational research and common sense inevitably point to the ovcr^^ 
riding importance of good teachers and administtators in the pursuit of 
excellence in education. It is no wonder, then^ that some of the most 
challenging education problems relate to the uresi of staffing. Fewer young 
people want to be teachers than ever before. In fact, less than five per< 
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cent ofthenation'sgraduating seniors who took Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
in t9S2 -^akl they planned to major in education in coll^e^ a figure down 
50 percent from ten years ago. 

Many outstanding students still enter the teaching profession. 
However, most education majors have lower SAT scores than the average 
for students who intend to putsuc other careers in college. 

Equally disturbing is the finding that morethari half of the men and 
women who currently are teachers in the nation *s schools say that if they 
Itad it to do all pver again^ they would choose another career. 

Unlike some states* Pennsylvania is not facing an immediate* critical 
"ihortagV of mathematics and science teachers, but that problem looms 
on the educationril horizon. In 1981-82> new certificates were issued to 
only 458' mathematics and science teachers in Pennsylvania* while 654 
similarly certified teachers left the profession. 

Furthermore^ many of the men an<J women whQ are teaching 
mathematics and science here are neither as current nor as knowledgeable 
in their subjects as they should be. Pennsylvania "^s mathematics and science 
teachers have been teaching* on the average* for 15 years, and most have 
pot taken additional college course work in their subject areas for the past, 
1 1 years. Another survey shows that 79 percent of Pennsylvania's teaching 
force has had no training in the use of computers, a too! destined to 
transform modern life and onethat certainly has its roots in mathematics 
and the sciences, 

Efforts are underway to alleviate this problem. The PenQsylvaniai^ 
Higher Education Assistance Agency (PHEAA) ha^ initiated a Scholars 
in Education Awards Program which offers tuition assistance to 
academically strong students who enrol! in mathematics and science pro^ 
grams and commit themselves to teach those subjects in Pennsylvania 
schools. Qualified students are offered up to 50 percent of their tuition 
per year* which ts subtracted from their ioan as x\\ty fulfill their teaching 
commitment. 

!n the Commonwealth's 1983 84 budget, the Governor proposed* and 
theCeneral Assembly enacted, aif appropriation of $300*000 to begm find- 
ing effective ways to improve mathematics and science programs in public 
schools. That funding will be used to upgrade the skills of teachers, pro- 
vide materials and other resources for instruction tn these subjects* and 
encourage the development of business and education partnerships to im- 
prove school programs. 

TheCommonweahhis also working, through its Washington office* 
fo hasten passage of federal legislation which ^ould provide funds to im-^ 
prove mathematics and sciettce programs jn Pennsylvania. 

Further state action is now recommended on t^rec frottts; 

First* the 87 Pennsylvania higher education institutions^ which prepare 
teachers and administrators* should upgrade their programs in order to 



attract a higher calibre of student. T);ose programs must be made more 
professionally rele\'ant and subject oriented, and mus|guaianiee^ as much 
as anything can be guaranteed, that gr * ates are competent to become 
effective teachers or administratof?. * 

• c 

It ts recommended 'that the Department of Education be 
directed to work with the staters Colleges of education to 
strengthen the curriculum and toincreasc standards, and that 
the Department of Education and the State Board of Educa* 
tion^.be encouraged to adopt a basic skills and academic 
knowledge test which students who graduate from a college 
of education must pass before being permitted to embark on 
a teaching career. 

Second, ^significant changes in state certification regulations should 
be initiated t6 assure Pennsi^lvanians tHat the men and women teaching 
iheir Chilean' are qualified to do so. Goser monitoring of the performance 
of new teachers, and continuing professional development of allteacherst 
should be required. 

A Task Force on Teacher Preparation, made up of educators, 
legislators and State Board of tiducation members* is currently examin-* 
ing teacher education and certification practices across Pennsylvania^ and 
will recommend specific changes to the State Board of Education within 
the nex^ several months. 

At Governor Thornburgh's urging, another task force is looking for 
v^ays to increase 'Pennsylvania's flexibility to make use* in pubtic schools* 
of talented men and women who have not completed approved teacher 
preparation programs. The governor is urging private firms in Penn-> 
sytvania to "adopt a schooP' by providing technical, scientific and other 
experts as part -time teachers, under the supervision^ of course, of certified 
professionals^ 

It is recommended that once the findings of these task forces 
are received* the Department of Education be directed to pro* 
pose to the State Board of Education changes in Pennsylvania's 
teacher certification system which would: 

« Require bcg^Inning teachers to complete an apprenticeship 
' period under the'guidance of a local district support team ^th 
the authority to recommend whether a new teacher should' be 
certified to teach in Pennsylvania. 

* Increase the emphasis^ on acaden^^c subjects as prere^ 
quisites for certification. 




« Require continuing professional development for teachers 
and administrators. ^ 

. 13^ 
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♦ Remove unnecessary obstacles and increase schools' flex- 
ibiiity, to attract andjxso talented men and v^omen from fields 
outride of education in public school classrooms. 

Finally, a system must be csjablishW to provide recognition, rewards 
^ and otiier incentives to teachers who do, indeed, heed the call to excellence 
contained in these recommendations. 

^ t 

Such a system should not be constrai.ied by the fear that there is no. 
fairway to identify excellent teachers. WhQe there probably is uo perfect 
process for doing so, reasonable jud. ments can and should be made about 
performance. Just as the private sector rewards and provides incentives 
for top perforniers^ so must school districts find and use equitable systems 
for rewarding excellence in the classroom. 

^ The public no longer is in a mood to support the same level of pay 
for every teadier, when the performance/of some teachers so obviously 
is superior to the pctrformaftce of others. Top teachers^nced to be recogniz- 
ed, ahd rewarded, for the important contributions they make to society. 

It is recommended that a special "Excellence In Teaching*'award pro^ 
gram' be established for Pennsylvania's most outstanding educators. 

Under this program, the Commonwealth would provide' ow-year, 
$2,000 excellence awards annually to each district's finest teachers. Up 
to five percent of each district '5 teaching force would be eligible for such 
an award in any given year. 

Participation by local school districts in this program would be op- 
tional. If a district elected to parUdpate and receive funding from the Com- 
monwealth, the school board would determine the criteria to be used to 
make the awards in its district and obtain approval from the Department 
of Education. The Department will be looking for criteria which stress 
excellent perfonnance in the school and classroom, leadersliip in the 
development and^upport of new teachers, continued professional growth, 
and evidence of scholarly activities in subject areas. Approval of sdec* 
tion criteria by the Department of Education wc , make the district eligi- 
ble to receive state funds for this purpose. 

It is recommended that the Department of Education be 
directed to set uP procedures for the "Excellence In Teaching'* 
award program* which could take effect in the 1984-^85 school 
year. Funding for this program* estimated to be $10 million 
a year, should be included tn the Oovcmor*s budget request 
to the Legislature for 1984-85. 

While the Excellence In Teaching ^^ward program would provide 
^"-ncial incentives for outstanding teachers, it is qot * 'merit pay." A far 



greater number of teachers than 'will be reached b^ this program are 
teacKers of unquestionable nSferit, It is probably* however, that districts 
which develop weli-^conceivedi equitable criteria for selecting recipients, 
of these awards will be abteto us^ similar criteria should they decide to^ 
institute a system of merit pay in their districts in the future* 

The key to the effectiveness of this ^ward program an?l other recogni- 
tion programs, of course, will be consistent^ objective and meaningful 
evaluation of teacher performance. Fair evaluation is possible, but it does 
^ not consistently happen in our schools* Better evaluation tools and better 
trained administrators arc necessary. A focus of the Department pf Educa- 
tion's ten*year*old Executive Academy for school administrators over the 
ne^tt two years will be to conduct a series of training^progrd^s for the 
state's school administrators on how to supervise teacHers effectively and 
evaluate them fairly. 

Uh TURNING THE TIDE: The Role of Lo^al School 
Districts m Achieviitg Excellence 

i 

As noted earlier, achieving excellence and quality in Pennsylvania 
public schools is a responsibility that must be shared by state government 
and local school districts. 



<^tate government's rote in thi^ effort should include: ' 

^ Strengthening curriculum an'd increasing the re<}uirements for 
graduation. 

• Increasing student achievement by requiring testing in the early and 
middle grades, remedial assistance at all levels and by establishing an 

' , Honors testing program in high school. 

♦ Increasing the stShdards for training and certifying teachers, and by 
recognizing excellence in teaching, 

* Providing state funds in crhi'.al areas to assist in carrying out these ' 
measures. 

The local school district* role in this effort .should include: 

• Providing the courses necessary to meet the new curriculum 
reauirements. 
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• Administering the testing programs and implementing remedial 

assistance programs for those students who require help. 

* I * 

• * r 

J* Implementing the honors program. . 

• Developing ways to evaluate excellence in teaching at the local leyeL 

The*^effort to achieve excellence cannot stop here^ however. .The 
schools can adopt a variety 9f additional strategies to increase the quality 
of education provided to their students and» as noted in the Report on 
S€Conda}y Education in America, published by the Carnegie foundation 
for the Advancement of Teachings ^^strategies to improve public eSuca^ 
tion will differ from one school to another/* Many local school districts 
are already hard at work devising and implementing such strategies.^ 

Givetfthe'diversity of Pennsylvania 'and the statutory responsibilities 
of local school districts^ no one model program or series of aciions should 
or could be imposed by state government on each school Rather^ the state 
. should call on iocal officials in each district to evaluate the needs of their 
students and the resources available and develop a strategy to insure that 
a range of educational opportunities is available in their schools. 

In initiating this process^ an examination o£ a series of measures be- 
ing implemented in many local schf^ols in Pennsylvania^ and in other states^ 
may be helpful. Each school district should consider action in each area^ 
on the list. ; 

A. CLARIFYING POUQES AND EXPECTATIONS . / 

Schools that have dear standards for students generally have 
higher levels of student achievement. Local school district^ 
should develop explicit policies for homework^ discipline^ at* 
tendance^ and participation in extracurricular activities. 
^Schools should involve parents in the devebpment of the 
policies and insure that all parents are aware of and help en*^ 
force the policies. 

Homework. School districts should u^e homework to enhance^ not mere- 
ly increase^ the time students spend learniog^ and they should develop ap- 
propriate policies to assure that an adequate amount of out-of-class work 
is completed. 

The amount and quality of time s:udents spend studying has a direct 
and positive impact on the amount that they learn. Many of the recent 
reports on education have emphasized this fact by recommending an ex- 
tended school day or school year. Homework is another way to improve 
*V ^*me children spend on learning. Care should be taken th^t homework 



assignments are creative and challenging^ however^ for nothing stifles 
learning so much as mindless "busywork/* 

Discipline: SchooJ districts should develop discipline policies which define 
behavior expectationsandhelp insure classroom environments of mutual 
respect ^between teachers and students. School districts should develop 
special programs to deal with children who consistently pose discipline 
problems. - 

Persistently unruly children not only detract from the learning pro- 
cess for oth^r students but ar& a factor in the departure of many good 
teachers from the profession. A common complaint heard from teachers 
is that they have been forced to serve as "babysitters** and 
"'disciplinarians** in addition to their p^fessionai duties. Well-defined 
codes of conduct and other discipline poUciej can help. School districts 
should define their discipline policies clearly^ and enforce them 
consistently. ' ^ 

Student discipline problems are sometimes a symptom of individual 
studentjearning problems or problems with thl^cneral atmo^hereof 
the school. The Department o f Education and successful alternative educa- 
tion prpgrams around the state can offer techniques to improve student 
behavior^ and school districts should request this assistance. 

Attendance: School districts should,use attendance policies and pr'bcedures 
to prevent absences and identify learning and other social problems. ' 

Schools should monitor student attendance patterns^ which often are 
an indicator of how well students achieve in school. Poor attendance may ^ 
indicate problems which should be brought to the attention of parents 
or other professionals. 

School attendance policies should be based on communication with 
parents to determine the cause of frequent absences^ as well as to identify 
problems a child may be experiencing at home which 'may affect perfor- 
mance at school. ^ ' , ' 

Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities: School districts should 
establish tough academic standards as a prerequisite for participation in 
extra-curricular activities. 

Activities which take place before^ after and sometimes during the 
school day often compete with academic courses for a child's time^ atten- 
tion and energy. School districts need to establish strict policies which in- 
dicate that learning basic skills and subjects are the first priority^ and that 
extra-curricular activities should be part of a student's education only after 
^* she has met specified academic standards. 



B. ENCOURAGING P'XRENT^L INVOLVEMENT \ 

I 

SchQof districts should encourage parents to tab^^an active in- 
terest in their thildren*s schoolwork^ and thereby increase the 
likelihood of higher achievement. 

Parents usually are» and should be, their child*s first and most in- 
fluenti|J teachers, and a child's lideas about the importance of edifcation 
begin, with the parents^ Pennsyjvania test results have shoVn year'^fler 
year that students whose parents liave a strong interest in school outper-' 
form students whose parents do not seem to care. 

School districts should expand their efforts to involve parents in the 
education process. Parents wno are acUvely involved i?! and concerned 
about tficir children's schoolwork^will enforce good study habits^ en* 
courage their children to take more demanding courses^ and nurtur^their ^ 
children's creativity, curiosity* and desire to learn, » 

School districts should also^help parents understand what colleges 
and employers will expect of their sons^r daughters, so that parents can 
help insure that their children arc prepared for the future. Schools also 
should inform parents of the many sources of financial assistance available 
to students ^ho wish to continue their education or training after high 
school. * 

Children without effective parenting obviously need more than these 
recommendations would ptovide. Partnerships between schools^ human 
service agencies^ and community volunteers (as discussefl Jater in this 
report)^ should be particularly mindful of the special needs of these young 
Pennsylvanians. - * ' . ' 

C. RECOGNIZING OUTSTAr&lNG TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

School districts should motivate teachers to strive for excellence 
in teaching^ and encourage outstanding educators to ren^ain 
in the profession by developing recognition programs fop^x* 
ceptional performance. 

Pennsyjvania has over 100^000 teachers^ the vast majority of whom 
are dedicated^ hard-working men and women who do a competent job 
and are deeplyxommitted to the youn^ peopig they teach. Ahhough the 
state Excellence In Teaching award program would provide a new and 
significant ^ay to' recognize and reward outs^ding teachers, scliooJ 
districts^ alotig with the media and business^ Jabor» civic and governmen- 
tal leaders )n each community, should conader special scholarships, ftnan^ 
9 ctal awardst and other tributes to stress the importance of teaching as a 
professijin and the value of goo^i^teachers to our communiti^. 
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PennsylvaQia^s public universiti^ should explore the creation of 
^ "teacher institutes" where teachers'could receive intensive^ high quality 
continuing education in specific subject areas. School districts should also 
consider **Teacher of tbe YeaV" recognition pKograins at tjie district level, 
along the tines of*the state program* and special teacher recognition and 
support programs in cooperation with busineisscs* service clubs* ^nd higher 
* education institutions. ^ ' v . 

.School boards should consider instituting similar t^es of recogni- 
tion programs for outstanding administrators whose performatv^e also is 
critical to achieving excellence in public schools. 

D. PROVIDING TRAINING FOR TEACHERS >ND 
■ADMINISTRAfOBS . 

School districts should^rovide training and in-servio^educa<: ' 
tion opportunities' for teachers and administrator^ to upgrade 
' and sharpen their skills and technit)ue^. \ ' 

Several state efforts to Improve teachers will focus on preparation 
programs for beginning teachers. There is a necd^o supplement these;pro- 
grams with training opportunities* for many teachers already in ^^he 
classroom. Local school distriG|^eafUielp fill this need through in-servic^ 
programs whn;h upgraae the knowl^ge and skills of existing instructors 
and administrators. 

In its 1983-84 budget^ thi& Commonwealth provided fun^J^^o be used 
for training mathematics atid^ science teachers. School districts should 
develop program^ to augmentj^is uiathematics and science tr^nins^and 
expand contftiuing education prog^mis for teachers in other areas» such 
35 writing and eompiiter literacy. Schools shouljlarrange partnership^ ^itli, 
colleges and universities, and private busin^isses whenever possible, to parry 
oi.t these'trainin$ programs. \ 

E. EVALUATING SUPERINTENDENyS^NO PRINCIPAL^ - 

School districts should strive fof* managerial excellence in 
schools ^ establishing ajomnal evaluation process for 
superintendents and principals/ 

Study after stddy has substantiated the critical importance of the prin* 
dpal in achieving excellence in a particular school. And superintendents, 
a^ managers of each school district, have an^equally heavy responsibility. 

School districtsshouldmonitorthepcrformanceandmeasuiTSthi 
fectivcness of principals and superintendents through formal evaluation, 
and should provide special programs or training in areas where principals 
and administrators do not meet the distri(;t*s standards. 
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F. ENCOURAGING STUDY OF FOREUGN LANGUAGE 'i 

' School districs shoulc^enhance the quality of <heir curricula 
by expanding foreign language cour& offerings xx4 encpu rag- 
ipg more students to study those subjects* ' . 

^ Foreign language studies offer students the opportunity to improve 
their understanding of Bnglish by learning and examining components of, 
another language^^n an increasingly inteii^ational economy, meanwhile, 
facility in a fortfign language can substantially ^nhanfce the career oppor- 
tunnies of Pcpnsylvania graduates. In addition, these academic disciplines 
also introdt/ce students to foreign cuhtires and increase Jheir under- 
standing of different Social* ethnic and racial groups* 

Pennsylvania is one of opt^ eight states vlhich require that foreign 
language courses be offered in high schoo^ High schods and institutions 
of higher education should encourage' more students to tak£ advantage 
of -foreign language courses. ^ 

G. OFFERIP^G COMPUTER SCIENCE ' . - ^ 

' , School districts sboijld increase the number of courses Offered ^ ^ 
in computer science and encoui:age students to participate in 
an introductory computer course. f ' - 

Computers and computer -controlled e<|uipnient aie penetrating every 
aspect of modern Jlfc.'lii the future, virtually alT^orkers will come in con-^ 
tact with computers as part of their day-to-day routine. Uncler the new 
curriculum requirements rccommended^by the State Boardof Education, 
ever^ school district will b*t required to make a course in cofnputer science 
available to interested students, x 

Increasing th^ number of courses in computer science, and encourag- 
ing students to ffarticipate, will provide students with a better under- 
standing of the computer as an information, computation^ and com- 
municatign device, and to use computers 3$ tools for persona) and ^4ork- 
related purposes* * ^ 

H. ESTABLISHING PARTNERSHIPS WITH BUSINESSES, COI^ 
LEGES, HUMAN -SlERVICE AGENQEIg AND VOLUNTEER 
GROUPS . ; * " 

School districts should establish partnerships and cooperative ^ 
relattottships with businesses, institutions of bigher education, 
human service agencies and volunteer groups to improve the 



quality of education that .students. receive before and after 
graduation. 

Real opportunities for the enhancement of classroom competence lie 
i" the private company, factory or laboratory. Schools should establish 
partnerships in order to use educational and private Resources more ef- 
fectively. Businesses spend millions of dollars a year to teach employees 
basic* skills such as reading, writing and mathematics. Remedial courses 
comprise one-quarter of all mathematics courses laught at four-^year public 
college";. Effective partnerships with schools could hdp the private sector 
and post-secondary educational institutions reduce the amount of time 
they now must spend teaching skills students should have obtained before 
graduation. Partnerships also can extend tHe resources available to a school 
dktrici. 

Succeiisful partnerships between schools and businesses take many 
shapes. Some arc; ^^adopt-a-schooP' programs in which businesses pair 
up wiih students and staff in a particular schoM building for a variety 
of purposes which can range from internships ai.d tutoring for students 
to purchasing computer equipment. Others invohe exchanges between 
teachers and employees of ihe business, and still oi hei^ bring a practical, 
real world flavor to the school's career awareness program. 

Schools that f-rm partnerships with institutions of higher education 
can better prepare students for post-sccondaiy education experiences^ 
These partnerships could include reviews of high school curricula to assure 
that high schools provide stifflcieiit preparation for advanced studies. Col- 
leges and universities could help prepare students for the rigors of higher 
studies by developing programs that permit high school students to enroll 
in college course||^hile still in higlfschool.' 

School di^i^^ould also develop partnerships with the many humaii 
service agent%Fw^ch e.\ist in Pennsylvania communities. Tlie public 
schools frequently are^ called on to meet a variety of student needs which 
go far beyond educatRm. Schools provide services such as employment 
and career counseling, and deal^ as well, witli health, mental health, 
discipline, and family problems. Schools also are asked io handle pro- 
blems such as truancy, delinquency, and the high youth unemployment 
rate. By forming partnerships with a variety of human service agencies 
(such as child welfare, juvenile courts mental health, job training, and 
job service agencies), schools could improve the quantity ana (\us\\^y of 
services fo^ yorng people, and alleviate their own burden of responsibih- 
ty for non-educational programs. Partnerships with human service agen- 
cies would facilitate referral of students wiih particular needs, and would 
enhance the ability of schools to provide reliable information and trail- 
ing to students, parents and teadters on a range of problem areas. 



School districts should also explore partnerships ^\ith retired educators 
and other professionals, and with the various school volunteer groups 
ready, ^^illing and able to contribute ttTlfae quest for excellence. These 
individuals and groups, ^^ithin our communities, are a rich and under 
ti^ed resource which can expaiicl and enri<!h a school program Retired 
engineer!*, technicians and college professors could be particularl> helpful 
in supplementing mathematics ^d science education. 

• • « 

The steps identified in this section are ones most ^appropriately taken 
by !)uhool districts to achieve excellence in Pennsylvania's public schools. 
No 6ing{e solution or strategy necessarily will ork ^vell for every district, 
due to the diversity in the communities across our state. 

The areas dealt v^ith in this section are clearly ones in ^htch the state 
play^ a supporting, npt a leading, role. The state however, a partner 
jn'thcse efforts. / 

The Department of Education, a:s the stdie agency with lead respon- 
sibility for insuring a thorough and efficient system of public education 
in Pennsytvama» is in a unique position to oversee programs which arc 
undenvay or planned in the 501 school districts. The Department ako can 
determine ^^hich programs most successfully achieving their intended 
results, and prepare to share this valuable informatici with all school 
officials. 



It is recommended, therefore^ that the Department of Educa- 
tion be directed to survey school district activities in the areas 
of homework, discipline, attendaiice, and participation in extra- 
curricular activities, parental involvement, teacher and ad^ 
ministrator recognition, icacher and administrator training and 
evaluation, foreign language and computer science instruction, 
and partnerships with businesses, colleges, volunteer groups 
and human service agencies. The Department should also 
develop and promote model programs^ and provide all school 
districts with information likely to increase the effectiveness 
of their owA programs in these areas. 
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TURNING THE TIDE: 

AN AGENDA FOR EXCELLENCE IN 

PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A SUMMARY 



, THE COMMONWEALTH'S nOtt 

Strengthening Curriculum and Increasing Standards 

* Increase state requirements for graduation, require every student to 
take more matliematics and science, and require schools to offer com- 
puter science. 

Increasing Student Achievement 

* Adopt an individual studenttesting program — TELLS — for grades 
3, 5 and 8, wh" " measures competence in reading and mathematics. 

^ Mandate and fund remedial instruction programs for students \vhuse 
reading and mathematics skills are found to be deficient. 

» Establish a rigorous Pennsylvania Honors Program for high schooi 
students, culminating in the award of honors diplomas to students \vho 
pass the test and scholarship grants to the top one percent. 

Improving the Effectiveness of Teachers and Ajministrators 

» Increase standards for college and uni\eri.t> t^rogtams \^hich prepare 
teachers and administrators, and adopt a testing program >^hich Insures . 
that ne\v teachers are competent in basic skills and their subject areas. 

» Strengthen teacher certification regulations by requiring an appren^ 
ticeship period for beginning teachers to \vork under the guidance of a 
support team of seasoned educators, more emphasis on academic subje».ls„ 
continuing professional development, and greater flexibility to draw on 
resources- o\}tside the education profession. 

* L..ablishand fund an ''Excellence In Teaching" award program, to 
be used at local option, vthkh v^ouid provide monetary awards outstan- 
rfinff teachers. 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT'S ROLE 

Strut^thening Curriculum and Increasing Standards . 

• Provide the courses necessary to meet the new curriculum 
requirements. 

• Clarify expectations of students^ b> developing policies on homework^ 
djscipJine, attendance, and participation in extra-curricular activities* 

« Encourage more students to stud> foreign languages and computer 
science. 

Increasing Student Achievement 

• Administer the testing programs and implement remedial assistance 
programs for those students who require extra help. 

• Implement the Pennsylvania Honors Program. 

• Encourage parental involvement in their children's education. 
Improving the Effectiveness of Teachers and Administrators 

• Develop ways to evaluate excellence in teaching at the local level 

• Develop local programs to recogniz; outstanding teachers and 
administrators* 

« Provide training for teachers and administrators. 

• Evaluate the performance of superintendents and principals- 

« Establish partnersiiips between schools and businesses, colleges^ 
volunteer groups, and human service agencies* 



THE 

prophOsed commonwealth 
investment in an agenda 

FOR 

EXCELLENCE IN PENNSYLVANLi 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



The cozl of the program called for in this report^ when fully impleniented^ 
will be $107.4 million a year. It is recommended that this investment in 
excellence for Pennsylvania's public schools be made by the state because 
of the -ubstaitial dividends whicfi most certainly will a/:aue to Penn- 
sylvania's chizens now and for the generations to come^ 



Onooins 

I9S4-85 198586 1986-87 1987-88 Annuat Cost 



Increased 
Gf;>Juation 


$10 mtllion 


$20 mtllion 


$30 mill ton 


$40 m.laon 


$40 inilJjon 


Bemedial 
Instruction 


S28 mdlbn 


7 

$56 mf!lton 


S56 mi^Jion 


$$6 miJhon 


SS6 mil ho n 


P^nn^y vdnta 
Honors 
Program 








Si .4 million 


$1.4 milimn 


Excellency 
In 

Teaching 
'AwarH; 
Program 


S10 million 


$10 milhon 


SlOmitliOT) 


$10 mJlion 


$10 mtllron 


1 IIIIIBBIIII 

Tote'* 


$48 million 


$86 mirrion 


S9G mtllion 


$107.4 
mtllion 


$107^ 
^ million 
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